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syllable." "I am not aware that, apart from 
the form yfelsap (Wright-WClker 482,8), 
about which presently, the existence of this 
word has been demonstrated in West-Saxon. 
I adduce the following from a tenth century 
prayer in the MS. Vesp. D. 20 p. 88 b, which 
will be found printed in full in the forthcom- 
ing part of the Anglia (xi, p. 98): Ic ondette 
modes morpor 7 mesne afias ttnsibbe 7 eo ful- 
sunge ofermetto, 7 Immodennesse 7 receleaste 
godes beboda." Here is another difficulty 
thrown in the way of the connection with 4- 
belgan. Now can we equate eo and a in 
West-Saxon? 

Now I think Prof. Cook has overlooked 
the fact that eo (W.-S.) is the symbol of a 
vowel-value, in interchange, though exceed- 
ingly rarely, with y. If we perhaps doubt the 
ultimate West-Saxonhood of the eo in eofulscec 
('Elene,' 524), because all the epic poetry is of 
non-West-Saxon origin, the same can not be 
said of what occurs in the following passage 
of the A.-S. 'Boethius,' which is certainly of 
West-Saxon origin : Hit mihtest Su beon on 
midre pisse hwearfunga. p pu eac mid earefo- 
pe sum eofel ne gefeldest. We may now 
compare this W.-S. eofulsunge with yfelsap 
in the Bible glosses as quoted above, and we 
need not look upon the latter with Cook as a 
" clumsy attempt to Saxonise the Northumbian 
form." 

As to the chief difficulty, that of the North- 
umbrian e, which still remains unanswered, 
I can only ask if, in the light of this new form, 
the matter does not assume a different aspect. 
True enough, we may take Cook's word for it 
that in those remnants that have come down 
to us the Northumbrian ancestor of our pre- 
sent evil is always yfel, but it requires a 
knowledge of the Lindisfarne vowels, to which 
I can lay no claim to be able to say positively : 
West-Saxon y can never be Northumbrian e. 

At this point Prof. Cosijn of Leiden has 
been good enough to place the following 
references at my disposal : 

tie getlence: tibi videtur, 'Matth.' 17,25. 

gebrece: fungeretur, ' Luc' 1,8. 

breting: fractio, 'Luc' 24,25. 

endebrednis : ordo, 'Luc' 1,8. 

Now here are some cases where the umlaut of 
u undoubtedly has become e in Northumbrian. 
I think that we have no choice left, but to 



look upon ebolsian, etc., viewed in this light, 
as derivatives of efol, etc. < W.-S. yfel. 

H. Logeman. 

Haarlem, Holland. 



A NEW MAGAZINE: POET-LORE. 

The Chevalier de Chatelain, on the oc- 
casion of the three hundred and third anni- 
versary of the birth of the poet of Avon, 
pierced with fine ridicule certain ambitious 
schemes of enthusiastic Shakespearians, pro- 
posed, three years before, at the tercentenary 
celebration. One plan, of which the Cheva- 
lier probably never heard, but which, like the 
others, was a complete and dreary failure, was 
the founding of a magazine, to become a de- 
pository of Shakespearian wisdom, and to be 
a sort of Salon, in which members of the 
guild, though more widely separated than 
Sicily is from Bohemia, might meet and talk. 
Where the Englishmen of 1864 failed, a young 
Philadelphian of 1883 succeeded. And in 
November of the latter year appeared the 
first number of Shakespeariana, " a journal 
designed to furnish a recognized medium for 
the interchange of ideas among Shakespearian 
scholars." It was most kindly received by 
the English press, welcomed by Dowden and 
Halliwell-Phillipps, and Stapfer and 
Schmidt, and the best of Continental scholars ; 
and had, as well, the endorsement of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Matthew Arnold, and 
many a name familiar, and of great renown, 
outside the Shakespearian guild. 

Its subsequent history has not been so fortu- 
nate, and its editorial management has been 
often changed. Its last issue, January 1889, 
dates from New York, and it is now directed by 
the New York Shakespeare Society, and is 
edited by Mr. Appleton Morgan, author of 
the "Shakespeare-Myth." 

The place of Shakespeariana has been taken 
in Philadelphia by a new and promising- 
journal called "Poet-Lore: a monthly maga- 
zine devoted to Shakespeare, Browning 
and the comparative study of literature." 
The last part of the title is significant, and if 
the editors really succeed in establishing for 
us, as in their editorial they promise, an 
American parallel to the Zeitschrift fur ver- 
gleiehende LUteratur-Geschichte, they will 
deserve, and doubtless receive, the gratitude 
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and applause of all who are interested in the 
scientific criticism of literature. 

The magazine is in good hands. It is con- 
ducted by Miss Charlotte Porter, who was ! 
the last editor of Shakespeariana and who 
showed fine tact and skill in its management. 
The first number lias for its leading article a 
scholarly and interesting paper from Dr. D. G. I 
Brinton entitled " Facettes of Love: from j 
Browning." Among those who have pledged i 
themselves to assist the new enterprise are 
Horace Howard Furness, Wm. J. Rolfe, 
Hiram Corson, and D. G. Brinton. The J. B. 
Lippincott Company print the magazine. 

Albert H. Smyth. 
Philadelphia. 



Third Annual Convention 

OF THE 

MODERN LANG U A GE ASSOCIA TION 
OE ONTARIO. 

The study of modern languages has received 
an onward impulse in the Province of Ontario 
since the formation of the Modern Language 
Teachers' Association, whose primary object 
was to urge the claims of the modern languages 
to a place in the curricula of High Schools and 
Colleges, as a means of intellectual culture 
not inferior to the Greek and Latin classics. 
Since the formation of the association three 
years ago the object has to a very large extent 
been attained so far as the secondary schools 
are concerned ; but the conservative forces 
which control the affairs of the colleges 
render progress there exceedingly slow ; and, 
as it seems at present, only the irresistible 
power of death will be able to afford relief. 

The third convention was held in the Cana- 
dian Institute, Toronto, on January 2, 3 and 4, 
1889, being opened with an address by the 
honorary President, Sir Daniel Wilson, 
President of University College, who gave a 
brief account of the Indo-European languages, 
and reviewed the progress of linguistic study 
from the time of the formation of the Royal 
Asiatic Society down to about the year i860. 

Mr. Seath, Inspector of High Schools, gave 
an address on the teaching of English in 
secondary schools. Dr. MacGillivray, the 



newly appointed Professor of French and 
German in Queen's College, read a paper on 
"The Position of Romance Philology in the 
Continental Universities." Other papers read 
and discussed were on "Written Examina- 
tions in English," " Elementary Teaching of 
French and German," "The Proper Character 
of Examinations in French," and "Practical 
Phonetics." 

A resolution was adopted that a memorial 
be presented to the Senate of the Provincial 
University praying for changes in the courses 
of instruction. This memorial proposes that, 
in the fourth year, an option be allowed between 
a department of Romance and one of Teutonic 
Languages, the former to embrace French, 
Italian, Spanish, Provencal, and the latter, 
English, Gothic, Old and Middle High German, 
and Old Norse. The success of this proposal, 
if adopted by the Senate, will depend to no 
inconsiderable extent upon the appropriations 
that may be made for the library (none of the 
works published during the last thirty years 
on the philology of the modern languages 
having as yet been procured), as well as on the 
character of the future appointments to uni- 
versity professorships. 

For the ensuing year Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
who has been a resident of Toronto for many 
years, was elected honorary president. 

T. Logie. 
Johns Hofkins University. 



" GANSELL." 
In Henryson's fable of "The Uplandis 
Mous and the Burges Mous " occurs the line, 

" Thy guse is gude, thy gansell sour as gall." 

Laing, in a note, conjectures that "gansell," 
means " sauce." Jamieson defines " gansald, 
gansell," as a " severe rebuke," on the authori- 
ty of Ruddiman, and as " equivalent to 'an ill- 
natured glour.' " He however points out that 
Ruddiman confounds this word with gangeld, 
"requital." He does not cite the passage 
from Henryson, but a proverb in two forms: 
"A good goose, but she has an ill gansell," 
and " It's a good grace [qy. gricef\, but an ill 
gansell." If the word means "sauce," as 
seems likely, may it not have been figuratively 
used for a sharp or tart remark, as " sauce " is 
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